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As this is the first institution, on a liberal scale, which has 
been established in New England expressly for the benefit of 
farmers and mechanics, we suppose that some account of its 
plan, progress, and situation, cannot fail to be interesting to 
our readers. This account will be principally taken from 
the Addresses to the Public of the Trustees and Principal of 
the Lyceum, which have been published at various times 
since its incorporation in 1822. 

It had its origin in the wants of the community,—wants 
similar to those which have led to the establishment of lec- 
tures for mechanics in many parts of Great Britain and in 
some of the cities of the United States,—and in the desire of 
useful, practical knowledge, which is more and more felt 
through all parts of a country, in proportion as it becomes 
more free. ‘The greater par! of our mechanics and farmers 
have little or no knowledge of the scientific ee les of their 
arts. The eminent practical sagacity for which they are dis- 
tinguished must often be exhausted in the discovery of meth- 
ods, which would be deduced with perfect ease trom simple 
principles in geometry and natural philosophy. But these 
sciences, together with chemistry and other analogous branch- 
es of knowledge, have been rarely taught, except at college, 
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and as a part of a course of studies for persons intended for the 
learned professions. ‘The academies and high schools are 
almost universally preparatory and subordinate to the col- 
leges. ‘The instructers in them are selected with reference 
to this object; their attention is chiefly devoted to it; and 
even when they have the capacity and inclination to give in- 
struction in the sciences, they are prevented by want of ap- 
paratus and of time. In the secondary schools, little else is 
taught but reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, and geogra- 
phy. ‘The Gardiner Lyceum was intended to supply this 
deficiency, for a portion of our country, and to furnish that 
kind of instruction which is not furnished elsewhere, and 
which is most necessary to many important classes in the 
community. Algebra, geometry, trigonometry, mensuration, 
book-keeping, surveying, navigation, mechanics, hydrostatics, 
meumatics, and chemistry, together with the branches usual- 
* taught at schools, constitute the original course which was 
dedaua to occupy the space of two years. During the third 
year the learner was to proceed to other branches of natural 
philosophy and mathematics, and to natural history and the 
philosophy of the mind. These, with exercises in composi- 
tion, instruction in natural and revealed religion, and lectures 
on several of the above branches, completed the original plan. 

The Lyceum was opened in January, 1823, under the di- 
rection of Mr Benjamin Hale, as Principal. It began with 
only two or three students, but the number gradually increas- 
ed until August, when a second class was admitted. In No- 
vember there were twenty students, ten in each class. At 
this time a second Address of the Trustees was published, 
containing a more particular account of the studies to be pur- 
sued in the different years, than had before been given,—an 
outline of the lectures on chemistry and mechanics, and an 
intimation of the desire of the ‘Trustees to have a farm and a 
professor of agriculture and the kindred arts, connected with 
the institution. ‘The Address gives the following as “ the prin- 
cipal objects, which the Trustees have in view, in establishing 
the professorship in connexion with a practical farm. 

“1st. To give to the future agriculturist the knowledge of 
those principles of science upon which his future success de- 
pends, and to let him see them reduced to practice. 

“2d. To furnish a beneficial employment, as recreation. 

“ 3d. To diminish the expenses of board. 

“4th. To try a series of agricultural experiments adapted 
to the soil and climate of Maine.” 
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The trustees also express a hope, that they shall “ be able 
to provide some suitable employment for those young men 
who may attend the institution with a view of becoming me- 
chanics, by which they may be enabled to discharge their 
expenses.” “ Another object of the Trustees is to coliect the 
best models of useful tools and machines.” 

The academical year begins in August; and the catalogue 
published in October 1824, states the whole number of stu- 
dents at the Lyceum, at that time, to be sixty-six,—a very 
large number for a school upon an entirely new set, and drawn 
together within less than two years from its commencement. 
The address to the public, by the principal instructer, ac- 
companying the catalogue of October 1824, gives an account 
of the adoption of three new and important measures. 

I. For the benefit of those, who cannot attend throughout the 
year, winter classes are proposed for instruction in, 1. Sur- 
veying; 2. Navigation ; 3. Carpentry and Civil Architecture ; 
4. Chemistry. 

I]. A boarding-house is established, at which the expenses 
for board, washing, and room are reduced to $1,50 a week, 
making only 65 dollars a year. 

111. A new method of discipline and government is adopted, 
formed upon the model of the celebrated Hofwyl school, the 
constitution of which we have already laid before our readers 
at length. Some modifications have been made in that system 
of government, but we shall take no farther notice of them at 
this time; as a full account both of the method and its suc- 
cess will appear at some future period in this Gazette. 

Arrangements are made to devise suitable courses of stu- 
dies for mariners and merchants, as well as for those classes 
for which the institution seems to have been at first principal- 
ly designed. 

Two additional instructers are already employed,—a tutor 
in mathematics and an instructer in natural history. 

The works used as text-books are, perhaps, as good as 
could be selected out of the miserable mass from which a se- 
lection must be made. Many of them, however, are too gen- 
eral and abstract for pupils, whose minds are so unaccustom- 
ed to study and close application, as the minds of those must be 
who form the generality of the school. Many of them are too 
voluminous for text-books, and some are radically and essen- 
tially wrong in principle. We mean in the principle of com- 
municating knowledge. Unless, therefore, these inherent dif- 
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ficulties are overcome by more patience and devotedness in 
making oral and familiar explanations, than generally fails to 
the lot of teac hers, the school must fail of accomplishing the 
utmost of which it is capable, until the experience of the in- 
structers shall suggest plans for books more consonant with the 
principles and phenomena of the human mind, and of course 
better suited to the objects of this promising establishment. 

Bézout’s Arithmetic has been translated for the use of the 
schoo! by one of the instructers. The original forms part of a 
course of pure and mixed mathematics, w hich has had for many 
years great popularity in France, has gone through numerous 
Ci ditions, and still holds its place i in many of the best French 
schools. ‘To the mathematician tolerably well acquainted with 
Hrench scientific writers the name is familiar. EBezout devoted 
a great part of his life to instruct:on in mathematics, and it was 
with a perfect knowledge of the difficulties to be overcome, 
and of the simplest mode of presenting abstract ideas to the 
uncultivated mind, that he wrote his course for his own pupils 
and those in similar circumstances. ‘The translator has made 
some considerable additions the better to meet the wants of 
American schools. 

The increasing demand for scientific instruction in this 
country, must, as we before intimated, bring forward many 
new hooks ad: apted to our peculiar situation and wants. It is 
most sincerely to be hoped that something better will soon 
apps: ar, than the miserable and disjointed copies of poor old 

Kinglish compends, which are now almost universally used. 
And while such works as Colburn’s two Arithmetics, Wood- 
bridge’s Geography, and this Arithmetic of Bézout are be- 
coming Common, we may have confidence that when scholars 
and men of science will devote themselves to the humble task 
of making school-books, they will be rewarded by seeing 
darkness and error gradually giving place to truth and 
knowledge. 

Mathematics may seem to occupy an undue space in the 
course of studies for the first two years; but when it is con- 
sidered that they afford one of the sturdiest exercises for 
sobering the fickleness, and taming the waywardness of the 
youthful mind; and at the same time form’ the foundation of 
ihe arts of the mariner and the mechanic, and are of great use 
to the farmer and the merchant, it appears probable that it 
will be found necessary to increase the quantity rather than 

allo. it to be diminished. 
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The Monday morning recitations are in Scripture History, 
Paley’s Natural Theology, and Paley’s Evidences of Christian- 
ity. It is impossible to speak too highly of an arrangement, 
which gives so conspicuous a place to a kind of knowledg ve 

essential to our hen and political happiness. 

There seems to he one defect in the course of study, which 
indeed is common to almost every school in New England. 
No effectual provision is made for instruction in drawing ; by 
which nothing more is here meant, than what is technical 
called right-line drawing. W ithout some knowledge of this, 
it is impossible that a correct draught or plan should be made 
of a bridge, a dam, or a house; of a machine, a ship, a har- 
bour, coast, or piece of land. It ought, therefore, to be one 
of the first objects of attention to the architect, the navigator, 

and the surveyor; all of whom are to be provided for in 
such a school as this. In most countries of Europe it is one 
of the first pursuits in the common schools, and it is so useful 
to all persons engaged in the manual arts, and would be so 
pleasing an acquisition to the scholar, that it strongly recom- 
mends itself to general notice. Some mention is made of it 
in a sketch of the studies for one of the winter classes, but 
it seems not to be thought of sufficient importance to be made 
a distinct study. 

It could hardly be expected that an extensive apparatus 
should be collected within the short time this Lyceum has 
been established. Strong desires are expressed by the 
trustees of being able soon to procure the philosophical 
and mechanical instruments and models necessary for the 
more perfect instruction of the school. There is no doubt, 
considering the zeal and devotedness with which the inter- 
ests of this school are prosecuted, both by the trustees and 
the teachers, that the best use would be made of them, and 
that they would not be suffered to fall to ruin from disuse and 
want of care, as philosophical instruments have been allowed 
to do in some parts of our country.* A small number they 
already have, and it is to be hoped that the munificence of 
those who may be induced to take an interest in the ryccum, 
will enable them to make the collection complete. 

The situation of the “ Lyceum in the Town of Gardiner’ 
is certainly “very fortunate, from its central position (with 
regard to Maine), on a navigable river, in a populous neigh- 





* Most of the beautiful instruments purchased some time since by our government, 
have gone to ruin from neglect. This has happened even at West Point. 
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bourhood and fertile country, where commerce is continually 
extending; and in a town possessing uncommonly fine mill 
privileges; and which already offers to the student in me- 
chanics the exhibition of a greaier variety of machinery 
moved by water, than can be found in any other town in the 
state.” ‘These circumstances taken in connexion with the 
very low rate of board, and smallness of other expenses, ren- 
der the situation extremely eligible, not only with reference 
to the inhabitants of Maine, but for those of other states, who 
may wish to send children to a good school of this kind. 

In so favorable a situation, and under the management of 
persons so skillful and active as the instructer and directors 
have already shown themselves to be, it is very desirable 
that the experiment of a practical farm, superintended by a 
professor of agriculture, and carried on in a great degree by 
the students themselves, shuuld be fairly tried. It is difficult 
to doubt of its utility as an instrument of instruction and 
agreeable recreation; but, whatever it may bring to the Ly- 
ceum, it can produce only good tothe public. It is one of 
those great philosophical experiments, which the voice of the 
agricultural community has loti called for, and the directors 
of the Lyceum at Gardiner are fortunate and wise in being 
the first to hear and understand the call. Philosophy has 
of late years enriched the arts of life with too many and too 
valuable gifts to leave it doubtful that a close union between 
enlightened theory and patient labour, on a great scale, will 
he productive of the most beneficial results. 

It is with similar feelings and hopes, that the plan must be 
contemplated of building workshops, furnished with various 
instruments, for the recreation and exercise of those stu- 
dents, who may be destined to any of the mechanical arts. 

There are several particulars relating to the Lyceum, 
which have been merely mentioned, though they are of a 
very interesting nature. Such are the new mode of govern- 
ment, the institution of winter classes, the places and modes 
of study and recitation. On these and many other points, 
experiments are making, in the true spirit, it strikes us, of 
philosophical induction, and they can lead only to the hap- 
piest results. We cannot conclude this brief notice of the 
plan and purposes of the Gardiner Lyceum, without express- 
tig our admiration of the spirit with which the institution 
was projecied, and with which its best interests have been 
vuorded and fostered. From the different addresses of the 
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trustees and the principal, as well as from personal observa- 
tion, we are deeply interested, and shall watch the progress 
of this school with raised expectations. ‘The instructers are 
zealously engaged in their profession, and neither bigotedly 
attached to old forms on the one hand, nor possessed of such 
a violent rage for improvement on the other, as will lead 
them much beyond the clear light of their own experience. 
That portion of our countrymen must be regarded as for- 
tunate, who have in their neighbourhood an establishment 
so well adapted to their wants. We believe, and we cannot 
withhold the expression of our belief, that, although this 
school has less “pomp and circumstance”—the splendid 
quackery of education,—than many others, yet it will prove, 
in the end, to be more substantially useful than any institu- 
tion for similar purposes within our knowledge. 





1. Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis, illustrative of the History 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Written by herself: 
New York, and Philadelphia. 1825. 8vo. pp. 410. 

2. New Moral Tales, Selected and Translated from thy French of 
Madame De Genlis. By an American. New York. 1825. 
12mo. pp. 233. : 


Tue autobiography of a lady, and a French lady, and what 
is more an authoress of some celebrity, and one who has 
moved for half a century in the most literary and polished 
society of her country, may reasonably be expected to furnish 
much interesting matter. Such is the character of one of the 
books before us; we accordingly formed high expectations 
from it, and if these have not been fully realized, they have 
been very nearly so. Of the literary history of the work we 
know nothing except what is to be gathered from the title 
page and some hints in the preface, that it was compiled from 
notes taken at various times in the course of the life of the 
authoress. ‘The manner of the book is peculiar and charac- 
teristic, and accords well with the prevalent notions of the 
French character. 

We shall begin our extracts as Madam de Genlis does her 
biography at the very beginning. 

I was born [says she] on the 25th of January, 1746, on a little estate 
in Burgundy, near Autun, called Champcéri, by corruption, it is said, of 
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Champ de Cerés (the fel! of Ceres), the original name of the ground. 
1 was born so .mall ans so weakly that they would not venture to put 
me in swaddiing-ciothes, and in a few moments after my birth, | was on 
the point vi iosing my life. 1 had been placed in a down pillow, of 
which, to keep me warm, the two sides were folded over me, and fasten- 
ed with a pin; and thus wrapped up, | was laid upon an arm-chair in 
the rou. ‘The judge ot the district, who was almost blind, came to pay 
his visit of Compliment to my father: and as, in his country fashion, 
he separated the huge flaps of his coat to sit down, some one saw that he 
was going lo piace hunself in the arm-chair where | was; luckily he was 
prevented irom sitting down, and 1 escaped being crushed to death. 


She escapes various other perils of life and limb, and ar- 
rives without material injury at the age of six years, when 
she makes her first appearance at Paris and there undergoes 
a kind of seasoning, which does not seem to have been par- 
ticularly agreeable. 


For the first few days of my stay at Paris I regretted St. Aubin bitter- 
ly. I had two teeth pulled out; 1 had whalebone stays which pinched 
me terribly ; my feet were imprisoned in tight shoes, with which it was 
impossible for me to walk; I had three or four thousand curl-papers put 
on my head; and I wore, tor the first time in my life, a hoop. In order 
to get rid of my country attitudes, | had an iron collar put on my 
neck, and as | squinted a little at times, 1 was obliged to put on goggles 
as soon as | awoke in the morning, and these I wore four hours. 1 was, 
moreover, not a little surprised, when they talked of giving me a mas- 
ter to teach me what | thought I knew well enough already—to walk. 
Besides all this, | was forbidden to run, to leap, or to ask questions. 


The following year she becomes a canoness. 


Aiter this trip, my mother, my aunt, my cousin, and myself, departed 
together in an immense berline for Lyons, where my cousins and I were 
to be received as canonesses of the noble chapter of Alix. As it was 
indispensible that the counts of Lyons should examine into the proofs of 
nobility of the candidates, we were detained about a fortnight there. 
Our proofs being found satisfactory, we departed for Alix, which is but a 
few leagues from Lyons. The chapter formed with its immense buildings 
a singular appearance. It was composed of a great number of pretty 
little houses, all alike, and each having a little garden. These houses 
were so arranged, that they formed a half circle, of which the palace 
‘ of the abbess occupied the centre. I was highly amused at Alix: the 
abbess and all the ladies loaded me with caresses and sugar-plums, which 
gave me a great taste for the vocation of canoness. 

The day of my reception was a great day tome. The evening which 
preceded it was by no means so agreeable : I had my hair dressed, my 
clothes tried on, 1 was catechised, &c. At last the happy moment ar- 
rived; my cousin and I were dressed in white, and conducted in pomp 
to the church of the chapter. All the ladies dressed in the fashion of 
the day, but wearing black satin robes over their hoops, and large cloaks 
lined with ermine, were in the choir. A priest who officiated as Grand 
Prior, catechised us, made us repeat the creed, and afterward kneel up- 
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on velvet cushions. His duty was next to cut out a small lock of our 
hair; but being very old and nearly blind, he cut my ear a little, but I 
supported the pain Aeroically, and the accident was only discovered by 
the bleeding of the ear. After this, he put on my finger a consecrated 
gold ring, and fastened on my head a piece of black and white stuff, 
about the length of one’s finger, which the canonesses called un mare 
(a husband). I was then decorated with the signs of the order, a red 
ribbon with a beautiful enamelled cross, and a broad girdle of black- 
watered ribbon. After the ceremony he delivered a short exhortation ; 
we then went and saluted all the canonesses before leaving the church ; 
and afterwards we heard high mass. The remainder of the day after 
dinner, exepting the hour of church service, was spent in entertain- 
ments, in visits which we paid to all the ladies, and amusing little 
games. From this time I was called Madame la Comtesse de Lancy ; 
my father being, as I have already said, lord of the manor of Bourbon- 
Lancy, was the cause of my receiving that name. The pleasure I had 
in hearing myself called Madame surpassed every other. In this chap- 
ter every one had the choice of taking the vows at the age prescribed, 
or later: but those who did not take them gained nothing by their re- 
ception into the order but the title of lady and countess, and the right of 
wearing its decorations. Those ladies who took the vows, got in time 
considerable prebends: those who did not, were not obliged to reside in 
the chapter; but those who did, were not only prevented from marrying 
but compelled to reside in the chapter two years out of three, passing 
the year of liberty, however, where they chose. - 


Wecontinue our extracts with an account of a féle given by 
her mother, in honour of her father’s return from Paris. 


She [her mother] had a great natural talent for poetry; and though 
not very well acquainted with its rules, has written some very charm- 
ing verses. She composed a kind of comic opera, in the pastoral style 
with a mythological prologue, in which I played Love. All the cham- 
bermaids, and my mother had four, all young and pretty, had parts to 
perform : besides this, there was to be a tragedy, and Iphigenia in Aulis 
was fixed upon: my mother played Clytemnestra, and I, Iphigenia. A 
physician of Bourbon-Lancy, called Doctor Pinot, took the part of Aga- 
memnon ; his eldest son, a youth of eighteen, was prodigiously applaud- 
ed as the fiery Achilles, and he was in truth, fiery enough. His theatric 
genius had conceived all the contortions, the convulsions, the stampings 
of the foot, and the terrific cries, which have since been so much ap- 
plauded on the Parisian stage; I hid myself in order to laugh, for, even 
at that age, false emphasis and all forced emotions appeared to me ex- 
ceedingly ridiculous. Mademoiselie de Mars thought as I did, and we 
amused ourselves secretly in our own room, with imitating this great 
actor, whom we durst not ridicule at the rehearsals. My mother, to 
furnish our costume, sacrificed her handsomest dresses. I still recollect, 
that, in the prologue, my dress was rose colour, under point lace, orna- 
mented with little artificial flowers of all colours; it reached only to 
my knee, and | had little boots, straw colour and silver, my long hair 
flowing, and azure wings. My dress, as Iphigenia, over a large hoop, 
was of China silk, cherry colour and silver, trimmed with sables. As 
my mother had no diamonds, she ordered from Moulins a prodigious 
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quantity of false stones, to complete our magnificent dresses. In the 
prologue, there was a passage which pleased me mightily, and of which 
the idea was certainly original, I represented Love, as | said before ; 
a little boy of the village was Pleasure; and I sung a couplet, in which 
I was supposed to address myself to my father, which ended with— 

Au Plaisir j'arrache les ailes, 

Pour le mieux fixer prés de vous. 
As I finished, I was to run to little Pleasure, and to pluck off his wings ; 
but it happened one day, at a grand dress-rehearsal, that his wings, be- 
ing too firmly fastened, resisted: I shook Pleasure in vain—his wings 
refused to yield; I fell furiously upon Pleasure, and threw him down; 
he cried piteously, but I never quitted my hold, until I succeeded in 
plucking off the wings of displeased Pleasure, who roared with vexation. 


Among other talents Madame de Genlis excelled as a mu- 
siclan. 

Besides the harp, [says she] on which I played six or seven hours a 
day, | played on the harpsichord, the guitar, the mandolin, the viol, and 


the bagpipe, an instrument which was exceedingly graceful; the wind 
was produced (as I have said) not by the mouth, but through a small pair 


of bellows placed under the arm. 


We remember to have seen an Italian lady playing grace- 
fully on the Jew’s-harp, and we believe that a French one may 
do the same with the bag-pipe ; though the association of grace 
with the actual operation of * doudling the bag of wind,” as 
Niel Blane expresses it, is a difficult one. 

We intended at the commencement of this article to give 
some sketch of the life of the authoress. ‘This however, we 
find would occupy considerable space, and we think those of 
our readers who may not be able to obtain the book will be 
better entertained with some of the numerous extracts which 
we have marked in its perusal, and the rather as the principal 
interest of the book consists in the smaller details of every- 


day. business and amusement. 
he following prank was played soon after her marriage : 


I remained only a few days at Genlis; I was there entertained with 
pond-fishing. Unluckily I went with little white embroidered shoes, and 
when I got to the edge of the pond, I slipped into the mud : my brother-in- 
law came tomy assistance, and remarking my shoes, called mea fine lady 
from Parts, which vexed me extremely ; for, having been brought up in 
a country house, I had announced all the pretensions of a person to 
whom all sorts of rural amusements are familiar. I replied with some 
warmth to the pleasantries of my brother-in-law; but hearing all the 
neighbours assembled at the fishing, repeating that I was a fine lady 
Jrom Paris, my vexation became extreme ; so, stooping down, I picked 
up a small fish about the length of my finger, and swallowed it alive. 
saying, ** This is to show that I am a fine lady from Paris.” I have 
done many other foolish things in my life, but certainly nothing so whim- 


sical as this. 
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Another still more remarkable happened many months 
after. She was then twenty years of age. 


On quitting La Planchette, we all returned to Genlis. My brother 
passed the year at Genlis. He had just been received into the engi- 
neers, and undergone his examination in Bézout, with the utmost credit 
to himself; in fact, he showed a decided genius for the mathematics. I 
was transported with joy at seeing him again; he was handsome and in- 
genuous, and he had a sort of childish gayety which suited my humour 
exactly. One evening, when there was company at the chateau, and 
while my sister-in-law and Messieurs de Genlis were playing, after sup- 
per, at reversis, my brother proposed to me a walk in the court which 
was spacious, covered with sand, and planted all round with flowers, to 
which I consented. When we reached the court, he expressed a wish 
to take a walk in the village. I was as willing as he. It was ten o’clock ; 
all the public houses were lighted; and we saw through the windows 
peasants drinking cider. I observed with surprise that they all wore a 
very grave air. 

My brother was seized with a fit of frolicsome gayety, and he knock- 
ed at a window, crying out, “ Good people, do you sell any sacré chien?” 
and after this exploit, he dragged me after him, as he ran into a little 
dark street, where we both hid ourselves, ready to die with laughter. 
Our delight was increased by hearing the tavern-keeper, at the door of 
his house, threatening, “to cudgel the little blackguards” who had 
knocked at his window. My brother explained to me that sacré chien 
meant brandy. 1 thought all this so pleasant, that I insisted on going to 
another little tavern adjoining, to make the same polite inquiry, which 
met with the same success; we repeated several times that agreeable 
pastime, trying which of us should say, “ sacré chien,” and ending by 
shouting it together, and every time running off to hide ourselves in the 
little street, where we burst into fits of laughter till we could hardly 
stand. Happy age! at which we are so easily transported with gayety ; 
when nothing has yet exalted the imagination or troubled the heart! 


The following is a specimen of the amusements at the chat- 
eau of the President Portal at Vaudreuil. 


While in the drawing-room after dinner, the day after our return, the 
president received a letter which he read aloud, informing him that pirates 
had seen Madame de Merode and me at sea, and intended to carry us 
off to take us to the Grand Seigneur’s seraglio. We were not greatly 
alarmed at this: however we asked him how we could preserve ourselves 
from so imminent a danger, and he replied that he saw no other way 
than to get ourselves received as vestals in the temple of the petit bois. 
This was a charming hut formed like a temple, and placed in a part of 
the garden near the castle; it was called the convent, was surrounded 
with walls, and completely secluded, for it was in the president’s private 
garden which he carefully kept under lock and key, and which no- 
body entered but in hiscompany. He had taken us thither several times 
to breakfast. It was settled that at eight o’clock next evening we should 
be received into the temple of Vesta. M.de Caraman led us thither, 
and immediately disappeared. We found the temple adorned with flow- 
ers, and all the ladies of the party dressed as vestals, with Madame de 
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Puisieux at their head as high priestess, and the president as high priest. 
He was the only man present within the enclosure. An harangue was 
delivered, and Madame de Vougny recited some very pretty verses. The 
ceremony of our reception was gone through. Daylight was fast disap- 
pearing, when we heard, all at once, very noisy music in the Turkish 
style, and messengers came round us on all hands to say that the Grand 
Seigneur was coming in person, with a great escort, to carry off all the 
vestals from the temple. Our high priest showed on this occasion a 
firmness worthy of his rank, for he declared that the gates should not 
be opened. Meanwhile the terrible music was approaching with alarm- 
ing rapidity, and the Turks soon made thundering knocks at the gates. 
To avoid a scene that I disliked beforehand, I advised that the gates 
should be opened, and that we should surrender at discretion; but the 
president was firmly attached to his own plan, and tond of the panto- 
mime, so that he reproached me with cowardice, and made the sultan 
be informed that the spot was consecrated ground. Thereupon, though 
the walls were pretty high, all the Turks jumped over immediately, sev- 
eral among them (who were servants or peasants) carrying torches; the 
gates were opened; more than three hundred Turks entered the garden, 
the gentlemen of the party carried off the ladies; the rest carried off 
about a dozen waiting maids, who had been mingled with us to increase 
our number. I always hated confusion and tumult, even in games, and 
this noisy party both displeased and frightened me, for I was afraid there 
might be some legs broken; and at seeing some Turks approach the 
vestals rather roughly, | thought the whole plan abominable. While in 
this bad humour, by the light of the torches I perceived M. de Caraman 
all glittering with gold and jewels (but who did not look well in his tur- 
ban), and approaching me with an air of triumph, that roused my anger. 
I absolutely refused to be carried off, and this in such a rude way that 
he was greatly hurt. He laid hold of me, I resisted, pinched, scratched, 
and kicked his legs till he got into a passion, and then carried me off in 
spite of all my resistance. I was placed on a magnificent palanquin, 
while the sultan followed on foot, and reproached me bitterly. Seeing, 
however, that I ougbt not to spoil the féte by teasing him who really 
gave it, and who had become the hero only to make me queen, I en- 
deavoured to laugh it off, and succeeded in appeasing him. All the 
ladies were placed in charming palanquins, and the Turks followed on 
foot with a band of music playing. In this manner we traversed through- 
out their whole length these immense and beautiful gardens, which were 
magnificently illuminated. The prospect was delightful. We found at 
the extremity of the park a splendid ball-room, with plenty of orange- 
trees, garlands of flowers, designs, andrefreshments. The Grand Seig- 
neur declared me his favourite sultana, and we danced allnight. Ihave 
had many fétes given me in the course of my life, but I never saw any 
so ingenious and delightful as this. 


Compare the delight which Madame de Genlis expresses in 
what would appear to an English or American lady con- 
temptibly childish, with the good and useful sense of her re- 
marks a few pages farther. 


I saw many snares and dangers scattered along my path, but I saw 
splendour, and I was carried away by vanity, curiosity, and presump- 
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tion. We are seldom ruined by great passions, for their danger is too 
clear, and when the disposition is naturally good, all its resources are 
employed against them, and it triumphs over their allurements; but we 
never sufficiently distrust a crowd of little childish feelings, that seem 
to us totally harmless, and which gradually influence our conduct and 
lead us into danger. Some adopt the dangerous practice of forming 
their opinion, and regulating their conduct solely by what an action is 
by itself, and of lulling their conscience by saying that it is altogether 
innocent. They ought to reflect on its consequences, and seriously con- 
sider whether their situation, temper, and private feelings do not render 
it dangerous or improper for them, though it may be harmless to others. 
But when we feel an inclination for any thing, we take good care not 
to reckon thus, though it is the very thing that ought to be done. * * * 

Whenever claims are firmly and preservingly supported, though they 
be not well-founded, they give the persons who make them a certain foot- 
ing and consideration in society, when they are wealthy, clever, and 
keep a good table. Sharp-sighted people and keen observers may laugh at 
them; but the public yield, as the very obstinacy of their pretensions 
seems to give them a just right. ‘Though thedandies are despised by the 
ladies, yet they are reckoned hommes a bonnes fortunes. Bustling and 
self-important individuals without influence deceive no one ; yet they are 
courted and flattered by the votaries of ambition and intrigue, who reck- 
on it prudent to engage them in their interests. Prudes obtain the ex- 
ternal respect due to virtue; pedants without real learning, enjoy in 
conversation almost all the deference paid to the learned. When we 
reflect on the never-failing success of claims perseveringly supported, 
who would attach much importance to the suffrages of society? 


The comparison is curious and worthy of the notice of 
those who are ready to approve or condemn the character of 
nations or individuals on no better foundation than a casual 
consideration of manners and habits, and apt to consider an 
action as evidence of frivolity, indelicacy, or something worse, 
in France or Italy, because it would be so in Germany, Eng- 
land, or America. 

Our extracts have hitherto related rather to remarkable 
circumstances than persons; from many of a different kind 
which might be given, we select the following respecting the 
Princess of Lamballe, a name indissolubly associated in the 
recollections of the world with the brutal ferocities of the 
revolution. 


Madame de Lamballe was extremely pretty, and though her shape 
wanted elegance, and she had horrid hands, which contrasted strangely, 
from their size, with the delicacy of her face, she was charming without 
regularity ; her disposition was mild, obliging, equal, and gay, but was 
totally destitute of talent; her vivacity, her gayety, and her childish 
air, concealed her insipidity in an agreeable manner; she never held an 
opinion of her own, but adopted in conversation the opinion of the per- 
son who passed for having the most wit, and this in a manner which was 
altogether peculiar to herself. When there was aserious discussion, she 
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never opened her lips, but affected absence of mind ; and then suddenly 
appearing to startfrom her reverie, she repeated, word for word, as 
from herself, what the speaker had said whose opinion she adopted, and 
affecting great astonishment when any one told her that the same thing 
had just been said, she assured every body that she had not heard it. She 
employed this little contrivance with great address, and it was a long 
time before I could discover it. She had, besides, a great many little 
failings, which were in fact nothing but childish affectation ; the sight of 
a bouquet of violets would make her faint—as would the sight of a 
craw-fish or a lobster, even in picture ; on these occasions she would 
close her eyes, and without changing colour, remain motionless for more 
than half an hour, in spite of all the assistance which was afforded her, 
though nobody believed in these pretended fainting fits. I saw her faint 
in this manner in Holland, in Mr Hope’s cabinet, on casting her eyes 
on a small Flemish picture, representing a woman selling lobsters. A- 
nother time at Crécy at the Duke of Penthiévre’s after supper, I was 
sitting by her on a sofa, while Mademoiselle Bagarotti was telling ghost 
stories; suddenly she heard a domestic in the anti-room yawn aloud, as 
if waking. Madame de Lamballe affected so much emotion at this she 
fell fainting upon me, and remained so for such a length of time, that 
we sent to wake M. Guenault, the duke’s surgeon, who came running 
down stairs in his dressing-gown. As the fainting fit continued, and I 
was very anxious to go to bed, I proposed aloud to M. Guenault who was 
a fool, to bleed the princess in the foot, being quite certain that she 
would recover from her fit before the bleeding. M.Guenault objected 
that it would be right to wait somewhat longer on account of supper ; 
but I told him I had remarked that the princess had scarcely eaten any 
thing. Upon this, without hesitation, M. Guenault ordered hot water, 
and with an air of triumph (for bleeding the princess was a glorious ex- 
ploit for him) he proposed to go and wake M. de Penthiévre, who al- 
ways went to bed before us: but this I opposed. At last the basin of 
hot water arrived: M. Guenault took out his lancet, when suddenly 
and unexpectedly the princess recovered her senses. I have seen her 
act a thousand times scenes of this kind. Afterward when periodic at- 
tacks of the nerves came into fashion, Madame de Lamballe never fail- 
ed to have two regularly every week, on the same days, and at the same 
hours, fora whole year. Onthese days according to the practice of 
other patients of the same kind, M. Saiffert, her physician, always came 
to her at the stated hours. He rubbed the hands and temples of the 
princess with spirituous liquid ; she was then put to bed where she 
lay two hours in a fainting jit. During this scene her intimate friends 
who came on these days formed a circle about her bed, and con- 
versed quietly until the princess rose from her lethargy. Such was the 
the person who exercised a supreme dominion over the mind of the 
queen, in the begining of her reign. 


The work concludes rather abruptly about the period of 
the year 1780. We readily recommend it to the perusal of 
our readers, and hope we may see a continuation of it. 

The other work noticed at the head of this article contains 
three tales, selected from the works of Madame de Genlis. On 
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these short stories from the pen of an authoress so well known, 
it is scarcely necessary to make any remark, They are as 
entertaining as tales of this sort usually are. The spirit of 
these things depends much on the manner of telling them, 
and this is apt of course to be injured by translation. We 
should think that not much had been lost in this way in the 

resent instance, and that the stories on the whole were well 
told and well translated. 





Reform of Harvard College. 
(For the Titles, see No. 6 of this Gazette.) 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


THe report of the first committee was criticised with con- 
siderable severity, and many weighty objections urged against 
its provisions in the pamphlet numbered Q, in our list of titles. 
No attempt to refute the reasoning in this pamphlet, nor any 
explanation or defence of the plan of reform, has ever been 
officially made public, so far as we know, except what may 
be found in the speech of Mr Pickering. 

This gentleman does not seem inclined to be strenuous 
respecting that part of the report which regards the distribu- 
tion of powers in the University, with respect to discipline. 
He seems to consider this arrangement as one not so urgently 
called for as those which relate to instruction. He does not 
attempt to defend it from the charge of utter absurdity and 
impracticability, which is pretty clearly implied in the “ Re- 
marks ” on this Report. He refers, however, to the speech 
of the chairman of the committee, in which, perhaps, some 
such defence was made. But this speech has not been 
published. The following extract will show Mr Pickering’s 
opinion respecting the Tutors. 

In connexion with the administration of the government, there had 
been what he considered a radical error; it had been the practice to 
choose very young men for tutors, at moderate salaries, upon an under- 
standing that their whole time would not be occupied with the duties of 
their office, and that they would have leisure to pursue professional 
studies; and although in the profession of the law no allowance weuld 
be made to a student for this portion of his studies, yet in divinity, as 
he had been informed, (he hoped the fact was not so) an allowance was 


made to students. It was evident, that, under such circumstances, a 
tutor would not give that undivided attention to the discharge of his 
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duty, which the good of his pupils, and indeed his own reputation, de- 
manded. So far, also, as respects the mere police of the University, it 
was understood, that tutors who were candidates for the ministry were 
allowed to be absent from their rooms on Sundays in order to preach; 
this indeed was a necessary consequence of the present system; but it 
was manifestly an inconvenience that any of the College buildings 
should be left without the instructers. It was much better to pay higher 
salaries to a few men who should be required to give their whole time 
to the students, than to employ, at low salaries, a larger number who 
should devote but a part of their time to them; there could be but little 
difference in the expenditure on this account, and the gain to the Insti- 
tution would be incalculable. 

We referred, in our last number, to an opinion of this kind, 
as one that existed among many, who had paid attention to 
the subject. Much may be said in defence of this opinion, 
though there appear to be some difficulties connected with 
the proposed amendment. It may be said that there are 
three classes of persons, likely to become Tutors in this Insti- 
tution; first, young men who take this office for various rea- 
sons, previous to commencing the study of a profession ; 
secondly, students in theology while actually engaged in their 
studies, or candidates for the ministry ; thirdly, gentlemen who, 
from a taste for the business of instruction, ill success in their 
profession, dislike to it, or other reasons,,conclude to devote 
themselves entirely to this business. 

With respect to the first class, it may be questioned 
whether any salary, which it would be reasonable to give, 
would have the effect of long retaining one who is looking 
forward to the study and practice of a profession. In a 
country like ours, young men of talents are not often willing 
to delay many years the commencement of the business to 
which they intend to devote their lives. The second class 
would be excluded, on the ground taken by Mr Pickering. 
The actual officers, therefore, would, in most cases, be taken 
from the third class. But in this country men are very apt, 
when they have entered upon any business which they re- 
gard as permanent, to wish to marry, and in point of fact 
they usually do so. The consequence of this will be, 
that the Tutors will soon be without the walls, and their places 
within must be supplied with a set of temporary officers, with 
lower salaries. ‘The permanent Tutors again must have sala- 
ries to support their families on a level with those of the 
other College officers ; and thus the College will be, in the or- 
dinary course of things, after a few years, just where it is now. 
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To keep up an establishment of permanent Tutors within the 
walls, like the Fellows of the English Universities, seems 
difficult, till we can attach to their offices the obligation of 
celibacy and the prospect of church preferment. The sys- 
tem of gradually increasing salaries, referred to in a former 
part of this article, appears best calculated to diminish the 
frequency of changes in this department of instruction. Mr 
Pickering next observes, that, 

In the administration of the government, too, it was a manifest in- 

convenience, that the whole body of instructers must be convened in 
order to decide upon many offences of the smaller kinds, which might 
as well be committed to a part of them; and with the same view of 
preserving some gradation in the powers of the government, it appeared 
to be an improvement, that the President should have the authority and 
rank proposed in the Report. 
It seems to us that this question may be resolved into 
another, which is, whether the President shall have the en- 
tire control and right of final decision in every case of misde- 
meanor. If we understand the Report, a sort of appeal lies, in 
every instance, from the inferior courts, if we may so speak, 
to the President. Now if this be the case, we can have no 
doubt, that such an appeal will be made in every instance, 
and very little concerning the authority likely to be retained 
by the inferior officers, after a single reversion of their deci- 
sions. We can not he quite so certain which, in such a 
state of things, would be the most disagreeable office, that of 
the President, or that of the inferior officers. ‘The opinion of 
the author of the “ Remarks,” concerning the expediency of 
giving such powers to the President, is very decided. 

The power given to the President is in its nature arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible, dependent merely on his own judgment and will, such as is 
not exercised by any other individual in the country, and such as I trust 
in the good providence of God, never will be. 

With respect to the “ inconvenience ” of convening the whole 
body of instructers, it seems to us that it affects the resident 
officers only ; and however considerable the inconvenience 
may be, we are very doubtful whether they would be gratitied 
with the kind of relief proposed in this Report. nas 
the arrangement of powers, however, Mr Pickering professe 
himself not to be strenuous—he thought a change in the system 
of instruction more importani, He then went into an exami- 
nation of the duties of the instructers under the present system, 
and endeavoured to show, that they might reasonably be called 
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on todo much more. We think, from the examination of the ta- 
ble in the second report, that there is ground for this objection, 
although it seems to be stated in rather stronger terms than was 
quite candid, for, as it afterwards appears, much time is occupi- 
ed in amanner which was not taken into consideration in form- 
ing the table. Moreover, it appears that the duties perform- 
ed by some of the inferior officers, occupy more time (in the 
table at least) than those of some of the Professors. But this 
last circumstance does not strike us as evidence of an improper 
system. We think that the business of the Professors is not 
merely the instruction of the youth of the College, but also 
the instruction of the community; in other words, the ad- 
vancement of science and literature. This is in itself a pleas- 
ant toil, and we before inferred, from this very circum- 
stance, that their present salaries were too high. 

A Professor’s labours, in this way, cannot be estimated by 
tables, or any mechanical contrivance whatever. We would 
not have them, to be sure, relieved from every duty of in- 
struction; but if they are to be tied down to an everlasting 
round of drilling, our previous reasoning respecting their sal- 
aries falls to the ground, and we cheerfully give it up. 
Admitting, however, that enough personal attention, in gene- 
ral, has not been paid to instruction, we agree with the com- 
mittee, that this is the fault of the system rather than that of 
the officers, and wish we could perceive how this defect 
will be remedied by most of the provisions of the new one. 

This system proposes to divide the officers of College, for 
the purposes of instruction, into departments, consisting of a 
head and members. On referring to the catalogue of officers, 
we perceive that there must be six or seven departments, of 
which two or three will contain but two individuals, and the 
others only one. But if Mr Pickering is correct in his no- 
tion, that the present officers have so little occupation, it would 
seem that they are rather too numerous, than otherwise. 
Their number does not call for increase, but diminution. 
Instead of having more members to each department, it 
would appear to follow, that it would be better to make 
one person do the whole duty. But it would be clearly im- 
possible for individual heads of departments to arrange their 
lessons and lectures without consultation and combination, 
and thus this fiction of departments reduces itself to the sim- 
ple proposition, that the Immediate Government (under a new 
name, the Faculty,) shall have the control, direction, and ar- 
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rangement of the course of study, &c. in the U niversity. 
This, as will appear in the consideration of the Memorial be- 
fore mentioned. is the very noint which the immediate cOv- 
ernment have long desired to obtain, and so far the views of 


the committee will probably be agreeable to them. 

The next topic considered by Mr Pickering is the short- 
ening of the vacations. In this particular we are happy to 
agree with him entirely. We think a quarter of the year 
too much to be taken up by vacations, and that the winter is 
not the most favourable period for the longest one. With 


respect to holidays and half holidays also, we think with 
him, that they are too numerous. One argument in favour 
of the winter vacation is thus satisfactorily opposed : 


It had been urged in favour of a winter vacation, that it was benefi- 
cial to indigent students, who would thus have an opportunity of keep- 
ing country schools and earning something towards defraying their 
College expenses. ‘This was certainly deserving of attention, “and he 
was ready to go as far as any member of the board, in granting to me- 
ritorious scholars of that description, every reasonable indulgence. It 
would not be amiss, however, to look at the operation of the present 
practice upon the whole University. It appeared from the documents 
on the table, that, on an average, fifty-three students (about one fifth 
of the whole) annually were permitted to keep school, and were allow- 
ed a part of the winter term in addition to the vacation; and during 
that portion of the term the usual lectures were suspended, besides 
which, the government inform us, that those who remain at the Univer- 
sity during that period, suffer a loss, and the standard of scholarship 
generally is lowered for a time. ‘Thus four fifths of the students are 
sacrificed, to a certain extent, to one fifth; this was too great an ine- 
quality ; it would be better to aid such indigent scholars by an assess- 
ment on the other four fifths, or by remitting their tuition fees, or in 
any other mode than the present. It should be considered, also, that 
the wealthier classes of citizens, who have contributed to endow the 
University, have some claims; they onght to have a fair portion (con- 
sistently with the just claims of others) of all the advantage of an insti- 
tution which they have generously contributed to build up for the bene- 


fit of all. 

Mr Pickering next remarks, that 

With a view to preventing the frequent intercourse with the capital, 
and keeping the students under regular employment, within the College 
walls, the committee had recommended in the Report, that the room 
of every student should be visited by the instructers every evening at 
nine o’clock, and report made of every absence; but perhaps this ob- 
ject might be as effectually accomplished by requiring one of the regu- 
lar recitations to be in the evening, and to continue at least as late as 
that hour. Some effectual regulation was indispensable, in the opinion 


of every parent. 
The author of the ** Remarks” observes, with respect to 
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the proposal, that the students’ rooms should be visited at 
nine o’clock in the evening, that, 

As a large portion of the students are scattered about in rooms 
in different dwellinghouses in the town, at the distance of at least 
half a mile from each other, the proposal seems hardly practi- 
cable. If the visitation shouid be confined to the rooms in the College 
buildings, its principal effect would be to lead those inclined to irregu- 
larity, to take rooms in the town. But it seems objectionable on other 
grounds. Such kind of inspection degrades the officers. It takes from 
them that influence with the students which is of more importance, as 
regards the true objects to be aimed at in the discipline of the College, 
than the enforcing of any amount of rules of such a character. It is 
treating the whole body of students as suspected persons; and tends 
to produce irritation and reaction on their part, and generally a state 
of feeling unfavourable to the operation of those motives, on which the 
main reliance must be placed as a security for their good conduct. 

We shall take this opportunity of throwing t together a few 
remarks on this very important subject of the discipline, 
habits, and manners of the students—observing, in the first 
place, that those of Cambridge have been much amended 
within the period to which our personal experience extends. 
We believe that the College has been improving rapidly 
within that period in many particulars; that the students 
learn more and better; that they are guilty of fewer irre- 
gularities and vices, and less wasteful dissipation of time, than 
the ‘'y have been at any time within the last twenty years ; and 
that customs and practices were formerly common which would 
not now be thought of; and that no other University in this 
country would better support, to say the least of it, the 
severe scrutiny to which that at Cambridge has lately been 
subjected, Still it must be conceded to the committee, that 
there is room for improvement, and admitted, that some ob- 
j ctionable customs have been gaining ground ; such, for 
instance, as the employment of servants, w hich, ten years 
since, was a rare circumstance. 

One distinction between a school and a University, we take 
to be, that, in the former, the pupil is compelled to learn, while 
in the latter, he may learn if he will. A University is therefore 
adapted to pupils of more advanced age and greater maturity of 
mind than a school. The students. in the medical, law, and 
theological schools, want no coercion. But all the Universities 
in this country, as well as some in Europe, are of a mixed na- 
ture ; and while some ofthe motives which influence the students 
in a pure University, exist with respect to the undergraduates 
in our own, and more might be made operative, the students 
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in most of them are too young to be entirely free from 
the coercion which prevails in a school. We intimated that 
some motives might be brought into action, which are now 
dormant or feeble with a large proportion of the students. 
A powerful one is public opinion—the public opinion of the 
students, without the co-operation of which every system of 
checks and balances, short of the form, the birch, and the 
master’s cye, must be feeble. An indirect mode of in- 
fluencing this is the removal of some objects of interest 
foreign to literary improvement. One of these is the Mili- 
tary Company of the University, which we regard as a 
preposterous incongruity in a literary institution. It occu- 
pies the time and thoughts, and excites the interest of the 
students to an improper degree. _ Moreover it offers objects 
of ambition, no way connected with literary excellence; and 
a youth may console himself for deficiency in his class with 
the splendour of an epaulet, or the glory of commanding a 
squad. These things go to prevent the feeling, which ought 
to prevail, that the only rank must be derived from literary 
eminence. But it is urged, that the students need exercise, 
and that this a good method. Do they need exercise more 
now, than they did twenty years since? Or have they been 
more healthy since the company was established? But this 
is an idle plea. Of the four classes, only two can be members. 
T he officers are chosen from the senior class, and of course 
few, if any, of them will probably be privates. A few, there- 
fore, of one class, and not the whole of another, enjoy this 
exercise ; and what have the younger classes to do with it, 
but to gaze, and long for the time, when they too may figure 
in the ranks, or at the head of the array? Lastly, it is a 
source of expense, and as good exercise may be had ata 


cheaper rate. 
[ To be continued. ] 





MISCELLANY. 


ITALIAN LYRICAL POETRY. 
FILICAJA. 

Vincenzo DA FittcasA was born in Florence in 1642. His 
parents were both of noble extraction, and fully indulged the taste 
for study; which, mingled with strong feelings of piety, was 
early exhibited by their son. He lived for many years a tranquil 
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and retired life, devoted to the cultivation of literature, and es- 
pecially of poetry, until the time of the famous siege of Vienna 
by the ‘Turks. ‘This event, and the subsequent raising of the 
siege by John Sobieski, acting at the same moment upon his piety 
and his poetical enthusiasm, drew from him several Canzoni, whic h, 
breathing a spirit of holy confidence in the protection of the true 
God, and of triumphant gratulation in the success of the Christians, 
instantly gave him a reputation completely European. Compli- 
mentary letters were addressed to him by the Emperor Leopold, 
the King of Poland, and the Duke of Lorraine. In addition to this, 
C hristina, queen of Sweden, wrote him a complimentary letter to 
which Filicaja replied with a canzone ; and the strictest friendship 
thenceforth subsisted between the poet and Christina until her 
death, which forms the subject of several of his poems. Filicaja’s 
fame as a poet introduced him also to the notice of the Grand Duke, 
who invested him with the rank of senator, and entrusted him 
from time to time with several conspicuous magistracies, of which 
he acquitted himself with great ability and integrity. He was 
also made a member of the Academies of La Crusca and the 
Arcadi ; and having become one of the most eminent poets of the 
day, he died in 1707, universally honoured and regretted. He was 
married at the age of 31, and bad two sons, one of whom surviv- 
ed him, and first collected his poems. 

Filicaja wrote poems in the Latin, as well as in the Italian lan- 
guage. High as the encomium may seem, it is not saying too 
much of him to affirm, that in comparison with the Italian poets 
of his age, perhaps with the Italian poets of any age, he is dis- 
tinguished for the vivacity, vigour, and dignity of his style, and for 
sentiments which often rise to the height of sublimity, and always 
are strongly conceived, grave, and impressive. The occasion 
which first inspired his muse, appears to have lifted him above 
the intolerably affected taste in poetical composition, which char- 
acterized most other Italian poets of the seventeenth century 
‘the seicentist?). Liberty and religion are his favourite themes, 
and they communicate their own animating and elevating character 
to his mind. Many of his poems are purely devotional. Many 
also are spirited exhortations to the Italian States to bury their 
petty jealousies in oblivion, and unite in the common cause of 
achieving the independence of Italy. His countrymen have al- 
ways dwelt upon these poems with melancholy pride, which, while 
it testified their sense of their own abject condition, sought conso- 
lation in the stirring recollection of their departed ‘glory. 

{ begin my specimen of Filicaja with his memorable sonnet 


TO ITALY. 


{talia, oh Italia, hapless thou, 
Who didst the fatal gift of beauty gain, 
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A dowry fraught with never ending pain,— 
A seal of sorrow stamped upon thy brow :— 
Oh, were thy bravery more, or less thy charms! 
Then should thy foes, they whom thy loveliness 
Now lures afar to conquer and possess,— 
Adore thy beauty less, or dread thine arms! 
No longer then should hostile torrents pour 
Adown the Alps ; and Gallic troops be laved 
In the red waters of the Po no more ; 
Nor longer then, by foreign courage saved, 
Barbarian succour should thy sons implore, 
Vanquished or victors still by Goths enslaved. 


The following sonnet indicates the tendency to a religious train 
of thought, which marks the poetry of Filicaja. 


ON THE EARTHQUAKE OF SICILY. 


Thon buried City, o’er thy site 1 muse :— 
What! Does no monumental stone remain, 
To say, Here yawned the earthquake-riven plain, 
Here stood Catania, and here Syracuse ? 

Along thy sad and solitary sand, 

I seek thee in thyself, yet find instead 

Nought but the dreadful stillness of the dead ; 

Startled and horror-struck I wond’ring stand, 
And cry: Oh terrible, tremendous course 

Of God’s decrees! I see it and I feel it here ; 

Shall I not comprehend and dread its force? 
Rise, ye lost cities, let your ruins rear 

Their massy forms on high, portentous corse, 

That trembling ages may behold and fear! 


Filicaja’s best Canzoni are all of considerable length; and 
therefore my limits will not permit me to introduce more than one 
here. It is the first in order in the common editions of his works, 
the first in time of the odes upon the Turkish invasion, and second 
to none in point of merit. In my translation, I have preserved 
the succession of the rhymes, and have endeavoured to imitate 
the lyrical movements, of the original ode. 


THE SIEGE OF VIENNA. 


How long, O Lord, shall vengeance sleep, 
And impious pride defy thy rod ? 
How long thy faithful servants weep, 
Scourged by the fierce barbaric host ‘ 
Where, where, of thine almighty arm, O God, 
Where is the ancient boast ? 
While Tartar brands are drawn to steep 
Thy fairest plains in Christian gore, 
Why slumbers thy devouring wrath, 
Nor sweeps the offender from thy path: 
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And wilt thou hear thy sons deplore 
Thy temples rifled, shrines no more, 
Nor burst their galling chains asunder, 
And arm thee with avenging thunder ? 


See the black cloud on Austria lower, 


Big with terror, death, and wo; 

Behold the wild barbarians pour 

In rushing torrents o’er the land! 

Lo! host on host, the infidel foe 

Sweep along the Danube’s strand, 

And darkly serried spears the light of day o’erpower! 
There the innumerable swords, 

The banners of the East unite; 

All Asia girds her loins for fight ; 

The Don’s barbaric lords, 

Sarmatia’s haughty hordes, 

Warriors from Thrace, and many a swarthy file 
Banded on Syria’s plains, or by the Nile. 


Mark the tide of blood, that flows 


Within Vienna’s proud imperial walls; 
Beneath a thousand deadly blows, 

Dismayed, enfeebled, sunk, subdued, 
Austria’s queen of cities falls ; 

Vain are her lofty ramparts to elude 

The fatal triumph of her foes ; 

Lo! her earth-fast battlements 

Quiver and shake ; hark to the thrilling cry 
Of war, that rends the sky, 

The groans of death, the wild laments, 

The sobs of trembling innocents, 

Of wildered matrons, pressing to their breast 
All which they feared for most and loved the best. 


Thine everlasting hand 


Exalt, O Lord, that impious men may learn 
How frail their armour to withstand 

Thy power, the power of God supreme. 
Let thy consuming vengeance burn 

The guilty nations with its beam. 

Bind them in slavery’s iron band, 

Or, as the scattered dust in summer flies 
Chased by the raging blast of heaven, 
Before thee be the Thracians driven. 

Let trophied columns by the Danube rise, 
And bear the inscription to the skies: 
Warring against the Christian Jove in vain, 


Here was the Ottoman Typheeus slain. 
* ** oe ** * ** * 


If destiny decree, 

If fate’s eternal leaves declare, 

That Germany shall bend the knee 
Before a Turkish despot’s nod, 

And Italy the Moslem yoke shall bear, 
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I bow in meek humility, 

And kiss the holy rod. 

Conquer, if such thy will, 

Conquer the Scythian, while he drains 

The noblest blood from Europe’s veins, 
And Havoc drinks her fill ;— 

We yield thee trembling homage still, 

We rest in thy command secure, 

For thou alone art just and wise and pure. 
But shali I live to see the day, 

When Tartar ploughs Germanic soil divide, 
And Arab herdsmen fearless stray 

And watch their flocks along the Rhine, 
Where princely cities now o’erlook his tide ’ 
The Danube’s towers no longer shine, 

For hostile flame has given them to decay ; 
Shall devastation wider spread ? 

Where the proud ramparts of Vienna swell, 
Shall solitary Echo dwell, 

And human footsteps cease to tread ? 

O God, avert the omen dread : 

If Heaven the sentence did record, 

O let thy mercy blot the fatal word ! 

Hark to the votive hymn resounding 
Through the temple’s cloistered aisies ; 
See, the sacred shrine surrounding, 
Perfumed clouds of incense rise. 

The Pontiff opes the stately piles 

Where many a buried treasure lies, 

With liberal hand, rich, full, abounding, 
He pours abroad the gold of Rome. 

He summons every christian king 

Against the Moslemim to bring 

Their forces leagued for Christendom; 
The brave Teutonic nations come, 

And warlike Poles like thunderbolts descend, 
Moved by his voice their brethren to defend. 
He stands upon the Esquiline, 

And lifts to heaven his holy arm, 

Like Moses, clothed in power divine, 
While faith and hope his strength sustain. 
Merciful God, has prayer no charm 

Thy rage to sooth, thy love to gain? 

The pious king of Judah’s line 

Beneath thine anger lowly bended, 

And thou didst give him added years ; 

The Assyrian Nineveh shed tears 

Of humbled pride, when death impended, 
And thus the fatal curse forefended ; 

And wilt thou turn away thy face, 

When heaven’s Vicegerent seeks thy grace : 
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Sacred fury fires my breast, 
And fills my labouring soul. 
Ye, who hold the lance in rest, 
And gird you for the holy wars, 
On, on, like ocean waves to conquest roll, 
Christ and the Cross your leading star : 
Already he proclaims your prowess blest: 
Sound the loud trump of victory, 
Rush to the combat, Soldiers of the Cross ; 
High let your banners triumphantly toss ; 
For the heathen shall perish, and songs of the free 
Ring through the heavens in jubilee. 
Why delay ye? Buekle on the sword and targe, 
And charge, victorious champions, charge. 


C. C. 





ROMANCE IN THE HEROIC AND MIDDLE AGES. 


“ Magnanima menzogna, or quando é il vero 
“ Si bello, che si possa a te preporre ?” 


[CONCLUDED.] 


Ir might be an interesting occupation, could we afford time and 
space for it, to compare the actual condition of society, as well as 
the mythological fables exhibited in these old Romances, with those 
of Greek tradition, and particularly with those represented in the 
poems of Homer. We suspect that the Middle Ages would be 
found to have much the advantage over the Heroic, in point of 
retinement. In the gloomiest period, Europe retained something 
of the warmth which had been imparted to it by the genial ray 
of science, in the days of polished antiquity. 

The simplicity or rather rusticity of Homer’s heroes is not in 
perfect conformity with the lofty tone of knight-errantry. The 
Princess Nausicaa washing her own linen, Ulysses carpentering 
his own bedstead, Achilles cooking a steak and spreading the 
table for dinner, are certainly not in the taste of the lordly feu- 
dal times, of the Olivers, Rolands, and Percivals, who would soon- 
er have fasted a month, than have condescended to such plebeian 
operations.* Indeed this fasting is characteristic of the modern 
knight-errant, while Homer, with more honesty, makes his heroes 
huge feeders on most occasions. Ulysses floating on the wreck, in 





* A most singular custom of the Heroic Age was that of females of rank attend- 
ing a distinguished guest of the family tothe bath. Thus the Princess Polycaste, by 
the comm and of her father, officiates as waiting maid to Telemachus, and after the 
ablution perfumes the body of the young hero with fragrant oils. We recollect no 
parallel piece of courtesy in the ancient “English romance, though we may find one 
in the old epic of Boiardo, who somewhere represents Angelica as ministering to 
Orlando, in this (as it would be considered in these degenerate times, at least,) some- 
what embarassing situation. 
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his passage from the island of Calypso, to that of the Pheacians, 
furnishes the only example of superhuman abstinence, that we 
recollect. Hospitality, the virtue of a rude age, is common to 
both ; and we find the Grecian heroes enlivening their banquet 
by the song of the minstrel, in the same manner as the feudal 
baron called in the aid of the trouveur to dispel the ennui of a 
winter’s evening. ‘Thus Demodocus is represented as chanting 
the wars of Troy, at the table of Alcinous ; and thus the rhapso- 
dies of Homer were repeated long after his decease by the wan- 
dering bards of Ionia. The difficulty of retaining in the memory 
such long poems as the epics of Homer, was once deemed a sufli- 
cient argument against their having been perpetuated by oral tradi- 
tion. Yet the longer romances of chivalry were recited in the same 
manner by the bards of that day, and for the purpose of con- 
venient pauses, were divided into fyttes, each of which may have 
occupied a single recitation. 

Homer has paid a noble tribute to the sex, in his beautiful por- 
traits of Andromache, Nausicaa, and Penelope. The feelings 
which they appear to have inspired, however, are not akin to the 
gallantry painted in romance. Chivalry, 


“Both Paynim and the peers of Charlemagne,” 


fought for the beautiful Angelica at Albracca; but Greek heroism 

was displayed, on the plains of Troy, in defence of an injured hus- 
band, not in Betotion toawoman. The guilty Helen, readmitted 
into favour by her unfortunate spouse, may be a noble picture, 
but it is not at all after the fashion of the romantic. In the earli- 
er ages of chivalry, however, the fierce character of the knight 
appears to have been much more under the influence of religion 
than of love. ‘Turpin’s fanatical chronicle contains no allusion to 
love. ‘ 

In religion, the difference between the Greek and Norman fic- 
tions, is yet more apparent. The modern knight, slain in battle, 
was a christian martyr, and anticipated the highest joys of Para- 
dise. Orlando was carried up to heaven in the presence of his 
army. The oath administered at the ceremony of dubbing a 
knight, devoted him to the service of “ God and the ladies.” The 
ruling impulse of the Greek is conveyed in the rebuke of Hector 
to Polydamas : 


“The best augury is to fight in defence of one’s country.” * 


For the gods, stained with human impurities, they could have 
little respect. The frequent notices of the celestial dissensions in 





* Els ciwves Ggurres, &mivicbas xeei warens. 
lliad, xii, 248. 
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llomer’s writings afforded a specious pretext to Plato for exclud- 
ing them from his imaginary republic. The belief in a future 
state suggested no very animating hopes to the Heathen warrior ; 
and the remark made by the shade of Achilles, when visited by 
his old companion Ulysses in the Elysian fields, that “ he had 
rather be the slave of the meanest living man, than rule a sovereign 
among the dead,” presents no very cheering view of their ex- 
pectations in this way. The Elysium of Homer can hardly be 
said to contain one contented inhabitant. : 

The mythological machinery of the old English romance cer- 
tainly exhibits a strong affinity with the ancient Pagan tradi- 
tions. Hercules, Theseus, Jason were the knights-errant of their 
day, and the “ Gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire,” which they 
encountered at every step, have again been called up to assail the 
“ chevalier preux ” of modern times. The dragon of the Hespe- 
rides, the winged Pegasus and Bellerophon, have propagated a 
numerous posterity like themselves ; the invulnerable hide of 
Achilles has successively cloathed the bulky frames of Ferragus, 
Orlando, and Morgante; and the enchantments of Circe and Ca- 
lypso have been perpetuated in all their potency, from the gross- 
er legerdemain of Merlin, to the seductive spells of Spenser’s 
and Ariosto’s sorceresses. Notwithstanding this, some scholars 
would refer the modern mythology to the Arabians, others to the 
Goths, and others again to both these sources. There is indeed 
a remarkable correspondence in the superstitions of the most re- 
mote nations, too widely diffused, and of too high antiquity, to 
allow them to be referred exclusively to Grecian fable. Those 
who are desirous of seeing these curious analogies assembled in 
one view, may consult the very learned preface by the editor of 
the late reprint of Warton’s “ English Poetry.” 

We have been led into an inconsiderate length of prosing, on a 
subject that can possess few attractions for those of our readers, 
who reasonably take a livelier interest in the “ nug@ canora ”’ of 
the present, than of past ages.* Such as may incline to dip into 





* We admit that the novelties of the present age, and of our own extraordinary 
situation in particular, are sufficient to justify a preference for them over every other 
subject of investigation : and moreover that our own citizens have in general show- 
ed a liberal spirit in the pursuit of every subject connected with intellectual advance- 
ment. But we could wish, that when a work like Heeren’s * Politics of Ancient 
Greece,” the most profound disquisition that has yet appeared on the condition of 
that interesting people, has been translated by one of our own scholars, whose attain- 
ments have enabled him to do rare justice both to the subject and the language in 
which it was originally discussed; and which has moreover been recommended to 
the notice of the public in more than one able review,—we could wish, we say, for the 
credit of the “literary emporium,” that a work of merit, like this, should, after eighteen 
month’s publication, have obtained sufficient patronage to indemnify the enterprising 
publishers for the bare cost of the paper consumed in a moderate edition of it 
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these antiquated tales of chivalry, will find a fair specimen of them 
in the metrical romance of “ Sir Tristrem,”’ published by Scott 

in the 4th vol. of his poetical works, Edin. 1821, accompanied by 

a rich collection of explanatory notes. His introduction endeav- 

ours to prove, that the English language was applied to poetry in 

Scotland, before it was so used in the sister kingdom. Whether 

the author may be thought to have established this startling con- 
clusion, or not, the Essay is worth reading for its ingenious rea- 
soning and antiquarian erudition. Among other accessible works, 
Ellis and Ritson have given extracts from several metrical roman- 
ces. Southey has republished in two vols. 4to. Mallory’s ancient 
compilation of the “ Morte d’ Arthur,” which contains the series 
relating to the Welsh chieftain, done into most antiquated prose. 
Southey’s elegant version of the Spanish or Portuguese Amadis, is 
however much more common. It has no connexion with the par- 
ticular cycli of romances of which we have been speaking; but 
it may furnish some notion of the characteristics of the chivalrous 
ages ; it is moreover well worth reading for its Arabic richness of 
invention ; and the original, it may be remembered, was among the 
few of their race, which the Curate reprieved from the confla- 


gration of Don Quixote’s library. 
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MORNING TWILIGHT. 


The mountains are blue in the morning air, 

And the woods are sparkling with dewy light; 
The winds, as they wind through the hollows, bear 
The breath of the blossoms that wake by night: 
Wide o’er the bending meadows roll 

The mists, like a lightly moving sea; 

The sun is not risen —and over the whole 

There hovers a silent mystery. 


The pure blue sky is in calm repose ; 

The pillowy clouds are sle@ping there; 

So stilly the brook in its covert flows, 

You would think its murmur a breath of air. 

The water that floats in the glassy pool, 

Half hid by the willows that line its brink, 

In its deep recess has a look so cool, 

One would worship its nymph, as he bent to drink. 


Pure and beautiful thoughts, at this early hour, 
Go off to the home of the bright and blessed ; 

They steal on the heart with an unseen power, 
And its passionate throbbings are laid at rest : 
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O! who would not catch, from the quiet sky 
And the mountains that soar in the hazy air, 
When his harbinger tells that the sun is nigh, 
The visions of bliss that are floating there. 

Pp. 





“The memory of joys that are past.’’ 
Ossian. 
Where are now the flowers that once detained me 
Like a loiterer on my early way ? 
W here the fragrant wreaths that softly chained me, 
When young life was like an infant's play ? 


Were they but the fancied dreams, that hover 
Round the couch where tender hearts repose ? 
Only pictured veils that brightly cover 

With their skyey tints a world of woes? 

They are gone—but Memory loves to cherish 
All their sweetness in her deepest core. 

Ah! the recollection cannot perish, 

Though the eye may never meet them more. 


There are hopes, that like enchantment brighten 
Gaily in the van of coming years; 

They are never met—and yet they lighten, 
When we walk in sorrow and in tears. 


When the present only tells of anguish, 
Then we know their worth, and only then: 
O! the wasted heart will cease to languish, 
When it thinks of joys that might have been. 


Age, and suffering, and want, may sever 
Every link, that bound to life, in twain: 
Hope—even Hope may vanish, but forever 
Memory with her visions will remain. 





THE SEA DIVER. 


My way is on the bright 'slue sea, 
My sleep upon its*rocking tide ; 

And many an eye has followed me 
Where billows clasp the worn sea-side. 


My plumage bears the crimson blush, 
When ocean by the sun is kissed ! 

When fades the evening’s purple flush, 
My dark wing cleaves the silver mist. 


Full many a fathom down beneath 
The bright arch of the splendid deep 

My ear has heard the sea-shell breathe 
O’er living myriads in their sleep. 
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They rested by the coral throne, 
And by the pearly diadem ; 

Where the pale sea-grape had o’ergrown 
The gloridus dwellings made for them. 



















































At night upon my storm-drenched wing, 
I poised above a helmless bark, 

And soon I saw the shattered thing 
Had passed away and left no mark. 


And when the wind and storm were done, 
A ship, that had rode out the gale, 
Sunk down—without a signal gun, 
And none was lefi to tell the tale. 


I saw the pomp of day depart,— 
The cloud resign its golden crown, 
When to the ocean’s beating heart, 
The sailor’s wasted corse went down. 


Peace be to those whose graves are made 
Beneath the bright and silver sea !— 
Peace—that their relics there were laid 
With no vain pride and pageantry. 
H. W. L. 





THE SUMMER MORNING. 


°T is rapture to hail the morning’s birth, 
When heaven seems bending to greet the earth, 
And the fresh breeze, warm with life, sweeps by, 
As a token of love from the crimson sky. 

The moon has a mantle of silvery light, 

When she walks with grace as the queen of night; 
She ’s bright as the hopes of my youthful day— 
She ’s cold as the friends who have passed away. 
But thou, sweet daughter of beautiful spring, 

O would [ could chant the fit welcoming, 

Or number the graces that round thee play, 

From thy first soft glance of dawning day, 

Till thy heaven-wrought robe is floating free, 

And the sun has followed to gaze on thee. 

The city may boast its gilded halls, 

Where Fashion presides at her revels and balls ; 
And art may compel the air to fling 

Such streams of light from its silver wing, 

As rival the monarch of day’s proud glare, 

But the sweetness of morn is wanting there: 

And happier far I deem my lot, 

To muse at will in this lonely spot. 

This fallen tree is my chosen seat, 

Where the violets bloom beneath my feet ; 
Around me the flowery spray is shed, 

And the young leaves flutter above my head, 
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As they joyed in the zephyr’s breath to play, 

And sun themselves in the eye of day. 

Oh while on the glorious scene I gaze, 

My heart is warmed with the morning rays ; 

And fancies bright as yon kindling sky, 

Where gold is blending with purple dye ; 

And feelings pure as the pearly drop, 

That trembles within the daisy’s cup; 

And thoughts as calm as the airs that pass, 

Nor bend a blade of the tender grass ;— 

O morning, well may I deem thee divine, 

When such fancies, feelings, and thoughts, are mine. 
CoRNELIA. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Resignation, an American Novel. By a Lady, in 2 vols. 12mo. Boston. 1825: 
pp. 408 and 444, 


Tue story of this novel opens with the death of Mr Ellison, the father 
of the heroime of the work, upon Bunker Hill, on that memorable era, 
the 17th of June 1775,—a place singularly well chosen to kill a man in, 
now there is a monument erecting probably over his very grave. 
Elizabeth Ellison’s mother soon dies, and she is taken to Virginia 
by Mr Harlington, her maternal uncle. This transfers the scene from 
Massachusetts to Virginia. While yet children, an attachment of pecu- 
liar interest arises between Elizabeth and Francis Onsyille, whose father 
was a clergyman, educated in Scotland, and whose mother was a “ high- 
land lassie,” of rich and respectable parentage. Francis receives a theo- 
logical education in this country, but is obliged to remove to Aberdeen 
(Scotland) to comply with the dying request of his mother. Elizabeth is 
obliged by circumstances to remain in America, and the separation of the 
lovers necessarily causes a great deal of misery, which is heightened and 
aggravated by many other calamities. The scene is now partially trans- 
ferred to Scotland. Francis, after having been a settled minister in 
Aberdeen, returns to New England, where Elizabeth is preparing to 
settle, just in time to interrupt an engagement between her and a 
boarding-school teacher. The first love prevails, and Francis and Eliza- 
beth remove again to Virginia and are married. The scenes of the 
novel are laid, as our readers will perceive, in divers places. The 
characters are very numerous, so numerous indeed, that we cannot even 
call them up by name and tell where they were born, whom they married, 
and where they died. 

Notwithstanding the very unnecessary number of characters, the com- 
plicated plan of the work, and our discouraging prepossessions, we have 
read it with considerable interest. The severity of criticism, which oc- 
casionally appears in our remarks upon the lighter works which come 
under our notice, is disarmed in this instance by the christian benevo- 
lence and the deep-toned piety with which our author's heart is imbued, 
and which pervades the whole work. 
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The story is one, which describes no magnificent achievements, nor 
convulsions of nations. There are in it no striking events;—no great 
catastrophe,—no plots and counterplots, to absorb the attention of the 
reader; and of course we have not felt in reading it that degree of in- 
terest which is excited by the rapid description of events and cireum- 
stances, important on account of their connexion with some great 
catastrophe. Perhaps it is well that it is so; for the author’s design 
evidently was to recommend religion as it is exhibited in the quiet of 
domestic life. She has effectually guarded against one error—that of 
exhibiting human life brighter than it really is. Those, who complain 
of works of fiction, because they fill the youthful mind with the idea, 
that life is made up of chivalrous adventure, cannot utter the same com- 
plaint against the author of “ Resignation.” We think that she has 
erred on the other side, by representing life as a scene of sorrow too 
unmingled, and this world as a dwelling-place in which it is undesirable 
to live. For ourselves we believe, that God has made this world as 
happy as it could be, and be at the same time a state of probation ; and 
that if man will serve him in sincerity, even on earth he shall be happy. 
Very rarely is it the case, that a family, and all connected with it by 
consanguinity or friendship, are involved in so many calamities as befell 
the heroes and heroines of “ Resignation.” There are many tender and 
affecting scenes in the course of ‘the book; but we very much regret 
that they should be drawn out into the unnecessary iength of two closely 
printed volumes. This diifuseness impairs the interest of the narration, 
and the reader’s attention flags long before he finishes one volume. If our 
author’s pen had been accustomed to more rapid and concise descrip- 
tion, she would have interested her readers much more, and left more 
definite and vivid impressions on their minds. She needs more of that 
comprehensive activity of mind, which looks through a subject ora train 
of fictitious events, with a glance, giving prominence and definiteness to 
the most important views and circumstances, and sinking those which 
are unimportant into the shade. She needs a bolder hand, and an eye 
better disciplined in the rules of perspective. A good novelist, like a 
good painter, will make his scenes and heroes stand forth in an attitude 
of strength. One that is inferior may describe many personages and 
scenes in an interesting manner, but his paintings, like those of the 
Flemish schools, however beautiful may be the colouring, will wear an 
air of confusion, which will leave the mind of the reader in a dubious 
and unsatisfied state. 

“ Resignation ” has other faults. We might mention the Irish and 
Negro gibberish, which the author has very unnecessarily introduced, as 
great blemishes to the work. Besides, we have to inform our author, and 
we can do it from actual and personal knowledge and observation, that 
she has not caught the negro dialect in Virginia at all. She has putinto 
their mouths English far more horribly mangled than any which they are 
in the habit of using. Our author, too, should have been better acquaint- 
ed with the diseases of Virginia. In her novel she has caused more to 
die of consumption in the neighbourhood of Richmond, than probably 
ever died of that disease in the whole state, from among its native in- 
habitants. If disposed, we could point out many other faults, but we do 
not wish to discourage. We like to see the daughters of America em- 
ploying their pens, especially when they are enlisted on the side of piety 
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and virtue. But let them not come before the public with too sanguine 
expectations. If they write novels, let them remember that small, thin 
volumes, with wide margins and spaces, are much more acceptable gen- 


erally, than those where the author is more prodigal of words; and that 
one volume is far better than two. 


—— 


1. The Christian Indian; or Times of the First Settlers. (The First of a Series of 
American Tales.) I vol. 12mo. New York, 1825. pp. 251. 

2. Stranger of the Valley; or Louisa and Adelaide. An American Tale. By 
a Lady. 2vols. Imo. New York 1825. 

3. Frederick de Algeroy, the Hero of Camden Plains. A Revolutionary Tale. 
By Giles Gazer, Esq. New York. 1825. pp. 235. 


Ir is well known to many of our readers, that in the year 1614 the 
celebrated Capt. Sinith undertook a voyage of discovery and trade to 
New-England, then called North Virginia. The author of the first of the 
novels supposes that he took with him, on this occasion, a young Indian, 
called Tantum, who had some years before been carried to England The 
voyage was on the whole unsuccessful, and accompanied as usual with oc- 
casional skirmishes with the natives. In one of them, according to our 
author,a young Englishman was wounded and left for dead. He is re- 
covered, however, and secreted by an old squaw. In her wigwam he is 
attended by a young Indian maiden, who falls in love with him, and con- 
ducts him, through many adventures, to a Dutch fort on the Hudson riv- 
er. Miona, the young woman, had been contracted to Tantum, who, in 
some mysterious manner, assists her in guiding and protecting the white 
man. Miona finally kills herself to protect the Englishman from some 
danger threatened by an Indian prophet; and the book ends with the 
departure of the hero for Europe, and an explanatory letter from Tan- 
tum. ‘The object of the work is to setthe Indian character in a better 
light, than the author supposes it has yet appeared in, and to excite our 
sympathy with the wrongs and suiferings of that devoted race. It is 
pretty well written, but we think it wants interest, and that the story 
moves slowly and heavily, without sufficient variety of incident. As it 
is contained, however, in a single small volume, it is not “a great evil.” 
It is more important when considered as the first of a series. It is so 
announced on the title page; and we must confess, that we look forward 
with some dread to the task of reading and noticing, however slightly, 
a number of works, which, to judge from this specimen, will not be 
likely to rise above mediocrity. 

The second in order of these works reminded us of a chemical doc- 
trine, to which, as that science has been so fashionable of late years, we 
may venture to allude, without much risk of being charged with 
pedantry. The story is complicated, but the interest of it depends, 
in the main, upon the adventures of several couples, who were con- 
tracted without any violent affection; united, as it were by quies- 
cent affinity. They meet, however, in the course of the story, with 
certain divellent affinities, and form new combinations, in some in- 
stances with detonation, and in others with slight effervescence. In 
plain English, the parties severally fall in love with other persons, and 
marry them, with more or less difficulty to themselves and their friends. 
It is an indifferent novel, with a plot and a set of dramatis persone 
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which belong to another generation of novel-readers, and seem hack- 
neyed, uninteresting, and tedious to the readers of the present day. 

The third, “ Frederick de Algeroy,” we have read through with great 
difficulty. If it were not too despicable for serious notice, we should 
be tempted to treat parts of it with extreme severity. It is calculated 
to have a bad influence, if it has any; but we trust that the wretched- 
ness of its execution will prevent its finding many readers. 

With respect to works of this class, we desire to remark in general, 
that if we sometimes speak of them with bitterness, we ought not to be 
accused of unprovoked severity. It is expected of us to notice Ameri- 
can publications. We must read the volumes which are deluging the 
community under the name of American novels,—we are mortal men, 
gifted with no more temper and patience than our fellows, and the 
authors must take the consequences. 


ee 


A Brief Outline of the Evidences of the Christian Religion. By Archibald Alexar- 
der, Professor of Didactic and Polemic Theology in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, N. J. 1825. 18mo. pp. 299. 


THE author of this book lays no claim to originality, either in regard to 
the several branches of evidence, or to the method of their arrangement. 
His object appears to have been, to present the evidences of our reli- 
gion in a condensed and popular form, adapted rather to the common 
class of readers, than to those who wish to search deeply into the 
origin and progress of Christianity, or the grounds upon which our faith 
in it may be firmly established. This book, however, is well worth the 
perusal of the professed theologian. The author has touched upon almost 
every department of the evidences, and generally allotted to each its 
proper value. He has collected much important matter in a small com- 
pass, and expressed it in a clear and forcible manner. ‘hus he has effec- 
tually done all, which he proposed to himself to do. And they who 
feel desirous of renewing, or more firmly fixing, their impressions of the 
truths of revelation, cannot, perhaps, do it with less labour, than by 
reading with attention this little book. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW SCHOOL AT NORTHAMPTON. 


We extract froma circular letter of the gentlemen at the head of this establish- 
ment,* the following account of the advantages afforded to students. 


“ We have an extensive law library, to which the students can at all 
times have access, and there are several rooms in the same building 
where the library is placed. A lecture of an hour is given three days 
in a week, when we are not occupied in court, and will probably be 
given every day after the present year. Recitations are also attended 
to three times a week; and the discussion of a legal question, by the 





* Hon. E. H. Mills and Samuel Howe. 
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students, takes place once a week. To give our pupils an acquaintance 
with the practical details of the profession, and in some measure to sup- 
ply to them the advantages of experience, in addition to the professional 
business done in the office, great pains are taken to state to them the 
cases which occur on the circuits, and the various questions raised in 
the trial, the arguments urged in the discussion, and the disposition 
finally made of them. * * * 

“ We are situated in one of the most delightful and healthy villages 
in New England. Its scenery is almost unequalled in our country. 
Its population is moral and intelligent—and comprises many gentlemen 
of literary, scientific, and professienal eminence, Our communications 
with every part of the country are easy and frequent, and no day 
passes without being able to receive and communicate intelligence in 
every direction. Our establishment is at present in the centre of the 
village, but we have it in contemplation shortly to remove it to a more 
retired part of the town, in the immediate neighbourhood of the justly 
celebrated school of Messrs Cogswell and Bancroft, on Round hiil. 
Our terms are one hundred dollars a year, including rooms, fuel, and 
candles.” 


ADDITIONAL VOLUMES OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Two or three additional volumes of these Tales, translated by the 
Rev. Dr Wait, from the Arabic manuscripts in the public library of 
the University of Cambridge, are about to be published in England. 


VARIATION OF BOILING POINTS AND INCREASED PRODUCTION OF VAPOUR. 


It has been known, for some time, that when certain kinds of extra- 
neous substances are introduced into boiling fluids, considerable effect 
is produced upon the boiling point, vapour being formed either at lower 
points, or with much increased facility. Thus, ‘Gay- -Lussac has shown, 
that metal filings thrown into water, heated in a giass vessel, lower the 
boiling point of the water 2° or 3°; and Mr South pointed out the effect 
produced by putting platina wire, or slips of platina foil, into hot sul- 
phuric acid, causing it to boil readily, quietly, and at lower points in 
glass vessels, than it otherwise would do, the difference here being 
several degrees. Dr Bostock has observed a remarkable fact of this 
kind in the extent to which the boiling point of ether may be changed 
by the introduction of a small chip of wood, or a portion of quill or 
feather of any kind. Ether in a glass vessel, boiled freely at 112°, and 
with difficulty at 110° On employing another glass vessel, it would not 
boil till the temperature had attained 150°, and the latter point was re- 
tained in other vessels. Repeating the experiment in a new vessel, it 
boiled earlier than before, but the vapour was observed to come off 
from one point where some substance had adhered to the glass. This 
led to the introduction of a small cedar chip, when the wood was quick- 
ly covered with bubbles, and the ether brought rapidly into ebullition. 
In this way ether boiled at 102°, which, without the wood, required 150°. 
The wood was not so effectual after some time as at first. When 
completely soaked with the ether, it sunk to the bottom, and the ebulli- 
tion nearly ceased; a fresh piece renewed it. Fragments of broken 
glass lowered the boiling point considerably. A small piece of metal- 
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lic wire or copper filing, put into ether at 145°, caused a sudden and 
copious explosion of gas and vapour, and lowered the boiling point 
many degrees. Plunging a thermometer into the hot ether, caused the 
production of bubbles at a temperature many degrees below the boiling 
point when no thermometer was present; aftera time the effect ceas- 
ed, but a removal of the thermometer from the ether, and a _ re-im- 
mersion of it, produced a repetition of the effect. The cedar wood 
acted best when perfectly dry. Alcohol of specific gravity 848, boiled 
in a glass vessel at 182°, but by dropping in successive pieces of cedar 
wood, the boiling point was reduced as much as 30 or 40°. The boiling 
point of water Dr Bostock found, was altered 4° or 5° by chips of cedar 
wood, requiring a temperature of about 217° when heated in a glass 
tube, by means of hot brine, but being brought down to the usual boiling 
point by the chips. 


CRIMES IN SWEDEN. 


Tue state of crime in Sweden is less distressing than in most other 
countries. The whole number of persons committed to prison for 
offences does not exceed 1500, viz. about 800 convicted of various 
crimes, and 700 imprisoned for vagrancy and other offences of police. 
A royal commissioner has been appointed to superintend all the prisons 
and houses of correction, so as to place their discipline and administra- 
tion on a common footing. A house of correction is building at Stock- 
holm, in which the prisoners will be allowed part of the gains made by 
their work, and may lay it up to form a sum against the time of their 
liberation. Similar measures are also in progress at Christiana in 
Norway. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AGRICULTURE AND CHEMISTRY. 


Introductory Discourse to a few Lectures on the Application of 
Chemistry to Agriculture, delivered before the New York Atheneum. 
By William James Mac Neven, M.D. 8vo. pp. 40. New York. G. 
& C. Carvill. 


HISTORY. 


History of Boston, No. 12. Boston. 

Annals of the American Revolution; or a Record of the Causes and 
Events, which produced and terminated in the Establishment and Inde- 
pendence of the American Republic, &c. To which is prefixed a sum- 
mary Account of the Settlement of the Country, and some of the prin- 
cipal Indian Wars, which have, at successive periods, afflicted its In- 
habitants. To which are added Remarks on the Priuciples and Compa- 
rative Advantages of the Constitution of our National Government, 
and an Appendix, containing a Biography of the principal Military Offi- 
cers, who were instrumental in achieving our Independence, compiled 
from a Mass of authentic Documents, and arranged in Chronological 
and Historical Order. By Jedidiah Morse, D. D. Author of the Ameri- 
can Universal Gazeteer. 8vo. pp. 450. Hartford. 


This title is sufficiently full and explicit, and requires no commentary from us. 
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LAW. 


Laws of the State of New-York, in relation to the Erie and Cham- 
plain Canals, together with the Annual Reports of the Canal Commis- 
sioners, and other Documents requisite for a complete official History of 
these Works. With Surveys, and other Engravings. Containing a 
detailed Account of the Dimensions and Cost of the Canal and the 
several Locks, 2 vols. royal 8yo. Albany. Published by the Authority 
of the State. 


MATHEMATICS. 


A Treatise on Surveying, &c. By the Rev. Abel Flint. Fifth Edition. 
With Additions and Illustrations. By George Gillett, Surveyor-Gene- 
ral of the State of Connecticut. 8vo. Hartford. 

Walsh’s Mercantile Arithmetic. Fifth Edition. Salem. J. R. Buffum. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Christian Patriotism: An Address delivered at Concord, July the 
fourth, 1825. By the Rey. Nathaniel Bouton. 8vo. pp. 24. Concord. 

A Plea for Africa, delivered July the Fourth. By the Rev. Leonard 
Bacon. 8vo. pp. 22. New Haven. T. G. Woodward & Co. 

The New York Review and Atheneum Magazine. No. 3, for August 


oO.) 
Chae 


Boston Monthly Magazine. No. 3. for August, 1825. 
A Sermon preached to the Church in Brattle Street, with Notes 
Historical and Biographical. By John G. Palfrey, Pastor of the Church. 


8vo. pp. 81. Boston. 
The Long Island Journal of Philosophy and Cabinet of Variety, No. 


3, for July. Huntington, L. I. 
NOVELS. 


Vrederick De Algeroy, the Hero of Camden Plains. A Revolution- 
ary Tale. By Giles Gazer, Esq. lvol. 12mo. pp. 235. New York. 
Collins & Co. and others. 

Tadeuskund, the Last King of the Lenape. An Historical Tale. 12mo. 
pp. 276. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

Tales of the Crusaders. By the Author of Waverley, Quentin Dur- 
ward, &c. 12mo. 4 vols in 2. [The Betrothed. pp. 163, 177. The 
‘Talisman. pp. 168, 180.] Philadelphia. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

American Ornithology; or the Natural History of Birds inhabiting 
the United States, not given by Wilson; with Figures drawn, en- 
graved, and coloured. By Charles Lucien Bonaparte. Vol. Ist. Im- 
perial 4to. Philadelphia. Samuel Augustus Mitchell. 


This work, which is to be comprised in three volumes, is intended as a Supple- 
ment to Wilson, and is the most splendidly executed book that has ever issued from 


the American Press. 


POETRY. 


The Garland, or New General Repository of Fugitive Poetry. Edited 
by G. A. Gamage. No. 1, June, 1825. 8vo. pp. 16. 

The design of this publication is good, and this first number promises well for the 
execution, as it contains several beautiful pieces. The price, four dollars per 
annum, for such a volume of selections as will be composed of twelve numbers of 
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16 pages each, seems to us rather high. We suppose that it is by a typographical 
error, that the titles of the pieces, in the list of conte nts, stand in a different order 
from that of the pieces themselves i in the number. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Outlines of Political Economy ; being a Republication of the Article 
upon that subject, contained in the Edinburgh Supplement to the En- 
cyclopzdia Britannica. Together with Notes explanatory and il, 
and a Summary of the Science. By Rev. John M’Vickar, A. M. of 
Columbia College. 8vo. pp. 188. New York. Wilder & Campbell. 


THEOLOGY. 


Missionary Herald. Vol. XXI. No. 8, for August. Boston. Crocker 
& Brewster. 

A Sermon on Human Depravity. By Edmund Q. Sewall. 8vo. pp. 34. 
Amherst, N. H. 

The American Baptist Magazine. Vol. V. No. 8, for August. Boston. 

The Gospel Advocate, for August. Vol. V. No. 8. Boston. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Quarterly Review. No. 63, for June. Boston. 

Memoirs and Reflections of Count Segur, written by himself. 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. 359. Boston and New York. 

Stories, selected from the History of England, for Children. Hartford. 

A Compend of History from the Earliest Times; comprehending a 
general View of the Present State of the World, with respect to Civili- 
zation, Religion, and Government, and a brief Dissertation on the Im- 
portance of Historical Knowledge. By Samuel Whelpley, D. D. Prin- 
cipal of the Newark Academy. Eighth Edition, with Corrections and 
important Additions and Improvements, by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Prin- 
cipal of the Female Seminary in W etherstield. 2 vols. in 1. Boston. 

The Surgical and Physiological Works of John Abernethy, F. R. S$ 
&c. &c. From the Sixth London Edition. Embracing Reflections of 
Gall and Spurzheim’s System of Fhysiology and Phrenology. 2 vols. 
8vo. Hartford. 

The Memoirs of Joseph Fouché, Duke of Otranto, Minister of the 
General Police of France. Translated from the French. 1 vol. S$vyo. 
pp- 474. Boston. 

Letters on the Importance, Duty, and Advantage of Early Rising; 
addressed to the Heads of Families, the Man of Business, the Lover of 
Nature, the Student, and the Christian. By A. C. Buckland. From 
the Fifth London Edition, with an additional Letter and a Preface. 
18mo. pp. 237. Boston. 

Village Dialogues, between Farmer Littleworth, Thomas Newman, 
Rey. Mr. Lovegood and others. By the Rev. Rowland Hill, A.M. From 
the Eighteenth London Edition, with additional Dialogues. 3 vols. 
12mo. New York. 


LIST OF WORES IN PRESS: 


The Christian Father’s Present to his Children. By the Rey. J. A. 
James. 2vels. 18mo. Boston. 
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Elements of Phrenology. By George Combe, with two Engravings. 
Philadelphia. E. Littell. 

Pharmacologia. 2 vols. 8vo. Sixth Edition. By John Ayrton 
Paris, M. D. 

A Dictionary of Pathology and the Practice of Medicine. 1 royal 
8vo. vol. 

Blackall on Dropsy. From the Fourth London Edition. 

Sir Astley Cooper's Lectures. Complete Edition. 

Potter’s Grecian Antiquities. By Charles Anthon. 1 vol. 8vo. 
New York. 

Essays on Education. By the Rev. William Barrow, Philadelphia. 
Harrison Hall. 

Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Men, with Portraits, Autographs, 
&c. Philadelphia. 

The Commercial Chart and Universal Traveller. Containing gener- 
al Information respecting Roads, Steam-Boats, Stages, Packets, Hotels, 
&c. in the United States. By D. Hewitt. 

Merivale’s Reports. 3 vols. O. Halsted. New York. 

Shaw’s Manual for the Student of Anatomy. Revised, and with 
Notes. By William Anderson, D. D. Troy, N. York. 

Atkins’ Reports, third London Edition, revised and corrected, with 
Notes and References. By Francis W. Sanders. 3 vols. royal 8yo. 
New York. 

History of the United States. 1 vol. 12mo. New York. C. Wiley. 

Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cantos of Don Juan. C. Wiley. 

Law of Actions and Trials at Nisi Prius. By Isaac Espinasse. New 
York. 

Lévizac’s Grammar. 1 vol. 12mo. New York. 

Questions to Adam’s Roman Antiquities, for the use of Colleges, &c. 

The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness, extracted 
from the Books of the New Testament ascribed to the Four Evangelists. 
‘To which are added, the First and Second Appeal to the Christian Pub- 
lic, in reply to the Observations of Dr Marshman, of Serampore. By 
Rammohun Roy, of Calcutta. From the London Edition. New York. 
Bb. Bates. 

An Elementary System of Physiology. By John Bostock, M. D. 
Boston. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Evidence, and Digest of Proofs, 
in Civil and Criminal Proceediegs. By Thomas Starkie, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. With Notes and References to 
American Decisions. By Theron Metcalf. 3 vols. 8vo. Boston. 

The Works of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. Complete from the 
last London Edition. Boston. 

The * Practical Reader,” in five books. By M. R. Bartlett. Utica 
N. Y. 

A Planisphere or Map of the Sensible Heavens in two Hemispheres 
one N. and the other S. divided at the Equinoxial Circle. By M. R. 
Bartlett. 
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